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LETTER  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON. 


BY  FRANCIS  CLARKE. 


.  r'   '''  \  ■ 


'Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamus  in  illis."       #.  *i      \  ^  * 


LONDON: 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  15,  GOWER  STREET  NORTH, 

EUSTON  SQUARE. 

1854. 


My  Lord, 

The  necessity  for  some  change  or  reform  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Medical  Profession  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  The  mere  Apothecary,  except 
at  the  Hall,  exists  but  in  name,  and  is  succeeded 
by  the  Dispensing  Chemist  and  Druggist,  to  whom 
the  Physician  and  Operating  Surgeon  direct  their 
prescriptions  to  be  sent,  and  from  whom  they  are 
generally  believed  to  receive  a  consideration  for  so 
doing.  The  advance  of  Medical  Science  has  called 
into  being  a  class  of  Medical  Men,  the  General 
Practitioners,  many  of  whom  are  very  little,  if  at 
all  inferior  to  the  Physician  or  Surgeon,  in  profes- 
sional, or  general  attainments  ;  over  this  body,  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  through  their  present 
monopoly,  hold  rule.  But  so  undefined  is  the 
present  qualification  for  Candidates  for  Examina- 
tion, that  the  apprentices,  and  even  errand  boys  of 
druggists  have  been  known  to  pass  it  by  dint  of 
grinding. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  present  condition  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  and  to  bring  before  you  the  remedy 
which  it  requires. 

For  the  individuals  constituting  the  Public  Bodies 
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which  I  am  about  to  mention,  I  have  the  highest 
respect.  I  deal  with  those  Institutions  as  Pubhc 
Bodies,  and  as  such  I  am  quite  privileged  to  com- 
ment on  them ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  at  all 
aware  of  having  stated  anything  contrary  to  the 
fact ;  if  I  have,  I  have  done  so  inadvertently. 

The  Medical  Profession  in  England,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  branches — 
the  Physicians,  the  Surgeons,  and  the  General 
Practitioners.  The  Physicians  obtain  their  degrees 
from  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
as  well  as  the  Diploma  from  the  London  College 
of  Physicians.* 

The  Operating  or  Pure  Surgeons,  as  they  style 
themselves,  and  the  General  Practitioners,  obtain 
theirs  from  the  London  College  of  Surgeons ;  the 
latter  passing  the  Apothecaries'  Company's  exami- 
nation, for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  legal 
qualification  to  recover  their  accounts.f 

*  The  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
require  a  candidate  for  the  M.D.  degree  to  have  taken  his  M.B. 
degree  previously ;  the  College  of  Physicians  does  not. 

"I"  The  present  examination,  at  both  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  too  trifling  and  unimportant.  The  viva  voce 
examination  should,  to  place  those  institutions  on  a  par  with  the 
London  University,  be  preceded  by,  at  least,  two  days'  examina- 
tion by  papers  ;  and,  if  the  candidates  be  intended  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  East  India,  or  any  other  Colonial  Service,  a  third  might 
be  added,  for  examination  in  the  diseases  incidental  to  hot  and 
cold  climates. 
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As  well  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, there  is  a  third  body,  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries,  who,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
55th  year  of  George  III.,  can  alone  grant  a  license 
to  enable  a  medical  man  to  recover,  by  suit-at-law, 
the  just  reward  for  his  services.  The  original  posi- 
tion of  the  members  of  this  particular  body  was,  to 
attend  at  the  consultations  of  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  part 
in  them,  but  to  receive  their  instructions  how  to 
compound,  and  not  unfrequently  they  were  ordered 
themselves  to  administer  the  medicines  prescribed ; 
they  were  also  intrusted,  in  common  with  the  bar- 
bers of  an  earlier  period,  with  the  onerous  duties 
of  letting  blood,  drawing  teeth,  and  administering 
clysters  :  in  addition  to  these  honourable  and 
important  functions,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  Company  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists, 
under  the  somewhat  ungenerous  plea  of  affording 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  procuring  genuine 
drugs.* 

From  the  time,  when  so  inimitably  described  by 
Shakspeare,  to  the  present,  the  position  of  the  mere 
Apothecary  has  been  essentially  the  same,  saving 
and  excepting  in  his  "  tattered  weeds"  and  "  meagre 
looks,"  and  such  it  must  continue  to  be  in  public 
estimation.  Very  few,  if  any,  individuals  can  be 
found,  who  either  call  or  sign  themselves  Apothe- 

*  Ungenerous,  as  assuming  that  drugs  were  not  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Chemists  genuine,  and  unadulterated. 
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caries ;  nay,  I  would  venture  to  affirm  that  most, 
if  not  all  General  Practitioners,  would  consider 
themselves  insulted,  by  being  denominated  mere 
Apothecaries ;  notwithstanding  this,  a  body  so  gene- 
rally repudiated — a  body  in  so  inferior  a  position, 
in  fact  only  one  degree  above  the  Retail  Chemists 
— has  alone  the  power  to  enable  a  Medical  Practi- 
tioner to  recover  his  bills.  It  is  quite  time  that  in 
this  a  material  alteration  should  be  made — that  such 
an  anomaly  should  be  done  away  with. 

The  Institution  of  the  London  University  renders 
such  an  examining  body  as  unnecessary,  as  it  has 
for  some  time  been  considered  derogatory  to  the 
Profession  ;  and  Government  has  quite  as  much 
power  to  repeal  the  Act  giving  such  a  monopoly 
(for  such  it  amounts  to),  or  rather  to  appoint 
another  office,  from  which  such  license  to  practice, 
&c.,  may  emanate,  as  they  have  to  disfranchise  any 
pocket  borough. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  equivocal 
position  of  the  Medical  Profession — for  it  is  so 
equivocal  that  the  majority  of  Chemists,  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  either  Anatomy  or 
Pathology,  prescribe  largely ;  whilst  ignorant  and 
mendacious  quacks  reap  from  the  credulous  with 
impunity  by  their  nostrums,  a  golden  harvest,  thus 
endangering  human  hfe  to  a  great  extent — impera- 
tively call  for  an  enactment  by  which  these  abuses 
may  be  remedied,  the  public  protected,  and  the 
regularly  educated  Medical  Practitioner  placed  in 
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the  position  that  he  is  entitled  to  hold,  whether  as 
regards  his  power  to  recover  his  just  pecuniary 
claims,  or  his  obtaining  that  consideration,  in  which 
his  devotion  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ought  to  place  him.  Such  objects  can, 
it  is  clear,  only  be  attained  by  a  Registration  Act ; 
an  Act,  not  merely  to  register  all  persons  practising 
medicine,  to  enable  them  to  recover  bills,  and  to 
impose  a  fine  on  all  persons  practising  unlicensed,* 
but  an  Act  so  framed  as  to  increase  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  Profession  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  well  as  in,  those  of 
foreigners.f 

To  attain  these  objects,  the  qualification  required 
on  registration  should  be  carefully  defined ;  and,  if 
practicable,  should  be  of  so  sufficient  a  nature,  as 

*  This  -would  not  refer  to  a  Chemist  selling  a  black  draught 
or  aperient  pill  or  powder,  but  to  one  visiting  or  prescribing, 
continuously,  for  patients. 

f  By  appointing  an  experienced  medical  man  as  Registrar, 
and  giving  him  powers  somewhat  analagous  to  those  of  the 
Taxing  Master  of  Law  costs,  a  most  important  benefit  might 
be  conferred  on  the  Profession.  It  would  act  thus  : — A,  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  medical  man  B's  account,  might  summon 
him,  B,  to  appear  before  such  officer,  and  in  the  presence,  or  if 
living  in  the  country,  by  the  written  consent  and  instructions  of 
both  parties,  the  case  having  been  gone  into,  an  award  might  be 
given  by  the  Registrar,  which  award,  although  it  might  not 
compel  A  to  pay  his  bill,  should  have  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
recoverable  in  the  Law  Courts,  as  a  bill  of  exchange  would  be. 
Such  a  reference,  being  entirely  optional  to  both  parties,  would 
inflict  no  injury  on  either,  and  many  unnecessary  and  disgrace- 
ful exposures  would  be  avoided.  A  small  poundage,  divided 
between  each,  would  cover  the  expense. 
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to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  quahfication 
being  required  for  any  branch  of  the  public  service. 
At  present,  I  beg  to  remind  your  Lordship,  there 
are  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Boards,  and  the  East 
India  and  Royal  Mail  Services,  have  examining 
Physicians  of  their  own  appointing.  Uniformity 
of  qualification  in  all  of  them  is  highly  desirable, 
and  the  want  of  it,  I  fearlessly  assert,  has  been 
most  prejudicial.*  The  qualification  for  immediate 
registration,  for  medical  men  practising  in  England 
and  Wales,  should  be — 

For  Physicians,  the  degree  of  M.D.  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London ;  or,  the 
Diploma  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians. 

For  Operating,  or  Pure  Surgeons,  merely  prac- 
tising as  such,  the  Fellowship  or  Membership  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

For  General  Practitioners,  the  Diploma  or  Fel- 
lowship of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  together  with 
the  License  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  except- 
ing for  parties  having  been  in  practice  prior  to 
1815  ;  in  which  case,  proof  of  being  in  actual 
legitimate  practice  at  present,  as  well  as  of  having 
been  so  at  that  period,  should  be  deemed  suflficient. 

For  all  Pupils  who  shall  be  now  attending  the 
Hospitals  and  Lectures,  and  for  all  who  shall  enter 

*  The  author  experienced  this  himself,  whilst  an  Assistant - 
Surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  under  a  Scotch 
Surgeon,  educated  and  having  passed  his  examination  in  Edin- 
burgh. 
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to  them,  within  the  two  years  following  the  passing 
of  the  Registration  Act,  the  qualification  required 
should  be  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  together  with  the  License  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  ;  or,  together  with  the  M.B.  de- 
gree of  the  London  University.  But  after  the  year 
1856,  no  person  should  be  registered  to  practise, 
either  as  an  Operating  Surgeon  or  General  Prac- 
titioner, in  England  and  Wales,  who  shall  not  pro- 
duce the  M.B.  degree  of  the  London  University,  and 
the  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.* 

This  latter  clause  would  inflict  no  injury  on  the 
Universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow ;  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  takes  from  these 
Institutions  no  privilege  that  they  at  present 
possess;  and  formerly,  if  not  at  present,  the  St. 
Andrew's,  as  well'  as  many  foreign  degrees,  could 
be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense  of  time  or 
moneyf :  neither  does  it  inflict  any  hardship  on 
the  General  Practitioner,  but  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  found  an  immense  boon. 

*  This  may  be  objected  to  by  the  Operating  or  Pure  Surgeon, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  attend,  in 
their  private  practice,  quite  as  many  medical  as  surgical  cases, 
and  that  before  and  after  an  operation  skilful  medical  treatment 
often  quite  as  much  conduces  to  recovery  as  manual  dexterity  in 
operating,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  these  gentlemen  should  be 
required  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  drugs  and  cliemicals,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as  with 
Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

t  A  foreign  Diploma  of  M,D.  can  be  obtained  for  from  £20. 
to  £30.  by  any  one.  Advertiscrncnts  are  frequently  inserted  in 
tlie  daily  raj)f'rs  n.'Hpocting  tliom. 
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By  the  present  system,  in  the  youth  intended  for 
the  Medical  Profession,  a  very  common-place  pre- 
vious education  is  required,  and  he  is  apprenticed, 
probably  in  the  country.  At  the  termination  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  comes  to  London,  to  attend  lec- 
tures, and  too  frequently  passes  his  time  in  every 
species  of  dissipation,  until  the  last  few  months 
previous  to  going  up  for  examination,  when  he 
applies  to  a  Grinder,  or  Coach  as  I  believe  it  is 
sometimes  called,  and  in  due  time  he  passes  the 
shght  examinations  required  at  present,  and  returns 
to  the  country,  carrying  with  him  into  private  prac- 
tice habits  too  much  opposed  to  that  gentlemanly 
bearing  which  should  ever  characterize  the  Medical 
Practitioner. 

By  making  the  M.B.  degree  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations, much  of  this  would  be  obviated.  The 
Pupil  must  first  pass  his  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  best  regulated  arrange- 
ments that  could  have  been  conceived,  and  is  found 
most  admirable  in  its  working.  It  is  a  most 
searching  ordeal,  and  when  passed,  it  is  a  stamp  of 
the  gentleman  and  scholar.  By  passing  it,  a  young 
man  proves  that  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  school- 
hours,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
course  of  study  which  forms  the  finishing  portion  of 
his  education,  under  proper  auspices.  For  passing 
the  Matriculation,  or  obtaining  any  of  the  Degrees 
conferred  by  the  London  University,  to  its  high 
honour  be  it  known,  there  is  no  chance  of  success 
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by  merely  grinding;  nothing  will  ensure  it  but 
hard  work,  or  rather  a  proper  employment  of  the 
time. 

In  discussing  this  point  with  one  of  the  Lecturers, 
he  remarked,  that  were  the  M.B.  degree  of  the 
London  University  required  as  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations for  Registration,  few  would  be  able  to  pass 
it ;  and  what,  he  continued,  would  be  the  utility  of 
such  an  education  in  a  surgeon  practising  in  a  re- 
mote village  ?  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning, 
why  is  it  required  in  the  Clergyman  in  the  same 
position  ?  Such  a  course  of  study  would  be  just 
as  easy,  and  far  more  creditable  to  the  pupil,  than 
wasting  his  time  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  and 
afford  a  much  better  and  more  satisfactory  return 
for  the  money  expended  by  his  parents  upon  him. 
But  more  than  this,  a  good  education  strengthens 
the  mind,  and  gives  its  possessor  resources  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  has  a  tendency  to  enable  him  to 
bear  with  equanimity  the  changes  and  reverses  to^ 
which  every  one  is  liable  in  this  life. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

FRANCIS  CLARKE. 

Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
March  30th,  1854. 

Bradlnr,  Primer,  7«,  Of  est  Tllchllcld-iirecl. 


